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French acquisitions.—It is not surprising that the inhabitants of the 
Mauritius, who draw their supplies from Madagascar principally, and 
adjacent countries, should feel jealous, and be keenly alive to any foreign 
encroachments on these places, and hence a great deal was said about 
the French having very recently taken possession of Mayotta, one of 
the Comoro Islands. It appears that it affords safe anchorage for a fleet, 
and is a port for colonial trade. The French have possession also of 
Nos Beh, and great ideas are entertained that an attempt is about to be 
made on some part of Madagascar. 

June 20th, the accession day of our Most Gracious Queen. At early 
dawn the 87th Royal Irish Fusileers marched through the streets of 
Port Louis for the last time, the band playing the regimental march, 
St. Patrick’s Day in the morning. The Prince Albert steamer came 
alongside, and the regiment were all embarked on board the Thunderer 
by 8 o'clock, at which time Her Majesty’s ships, merchant vessels of 
various nations, the forts and consulates were all decked out with flags 
in honour of the auspicious day. At noon royal salutes were fired, from 
which time until the hour of our departure arrived, there was a con- 
stant succession of visitors, some to see the ship, but mostly to take 
farewell of their friends of the 87th. The Bishop of the island who 
is an English Roman catholic, and some priests also of the United 
Kingdom, were of these, the regiment being all catholics, and had been 
thirteen years in the colony. The 87th were also at the capture of the 
island in 1810. 

There was a little dispute got up between a few English and French, 
respecting the ship; the former insisting that the Thunderer was the 
largest ship that had ever been at the Mauritius, and the latter object- 
ing to it. It was, however, decided by James’ Naval History, that in 
1806 the Marengo of the same size was there, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Linois. 

A gentleman, who wasa large landed proprietor, speaking of this gem 
of an island, mentioned that there were no less than thirty rivers, be- 
sides several lakes. How very extraordinary, when we reflect that its 
circumference is less than ninety miles, and then carry our minds to 
continential countries, suffering all the miseries attendant on a long 
drought. 

By five o'clock our visitors were all away, the anchor was a-trip, 
and we sailed from Port Louis for Old England with a fine fair wind, 
and merry hearts, keeping all our gala flags flying until fairly out of 
signal distance. 





Harwicu Harsour.—By Capt. J. Washington, R.N. 


The port of Harwich, owing to its general depth of water, its extent, 
the shelter it affords, and its immediate communication with the sea, is 
one of the most valuable on our eastern shores, and although the rivers 
Thames and Humber afford shelter by running far up them, yet Har- 
wich from its easy access by night or by day, in all weathers, and in 
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all states of the tide is the only Harbour of Refuge, properly so called, 
on the East coast of England. 

The memorial of the Mayor and other inhabitants of the borough of 
Harwich states, that in this harbour, which in easterly gales has given 
shelter to 500 sail of shipping at once, great changes have taken place 
within the last 20 years owing to the falling down and washing away 
of Beacon Cliff on the western side of the entrance, and the growing 
out of Landguard Point on the eastern side, whereby the harbour is 
already much deteriorated and is daily becoming worse. 

To the truth of this statement I can bear the fullest testimony from 
my own observations during the last two years, and all the evidence I 
can obtain, goes to shew that the sole and immediate cause of the damage 
in question is, the digging up and carrying away the cement stone from 
the foot of Beacon Cliff, and Felixtow Cliff. 

From the unanimous testimony of the older inhabitants of Harwich, 
it appears that Beacon Cliff (which is entirely composed of Blue or Lon- 
don clay with layers of Septaria or Cement stone,) has fallen away 
much more rapidly within the last twenty-five years than it did at any 
previous time; but not feeling quite satisfied with this evidence I have 
procured plans of the town and cliff for the years 1709, 1756, and 1804, 
and have transferred the high and low water lines for these several pe- 


riods to the plan of Harwich, completed last year in H.M.S. Shearwater. 
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Section of Beacon Cliff shewing the encroachments of the sea, caused by remov- 
ing the cement stone at its foot. 


un Outline of the Cliff in 1709. in Outline of the Cliff in 1804. 
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From which it appears that in the fir:t half century less than forty feet, 
or not a foot a year, of the cliff was washed away ; in the second half 
century about eighty feet went to sea; while during the last thirty- 
seven years the sea has advanced in a direct line upon the land not less 
than 350 feet; and the beach at the foot of the cliff has been so much 
lowered that the low water line, during this short period, has gained 
600 feet upon the shore; thus presenting on the western side a greater 
surface of water, whereby the scouring effect of the flood and ebb 
streams in keeping the channel clear is much weakened ; a barrier that 
tended to shoot the ebb tide over against Landguard Point is removed ; 
full 40 acres of Ordnance, Glebe, and Manor lands, of excellent pastur- 
age, with tenements and other property have been swept away, and 
the harbour deprived of an invaluable breakwater in southerly and 
south-westerly gales. 
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Now, the traffic in cement stone began about the year 1812, or 
thirty years ago, since which period, I am credibly informed, that 
upwards of a million of tons of this stone have been carried away from 
the shores in question. This fact combined with the evidence derived from 
the plans seems conclusive as to the cause of the encroachments of the 
sea upon Beacon Cliff. 

But while the sea has gained upon the land on the western side of 
the harbour, the contrary has taken place on the eastern or Suffolk 
side, where within the last thirty years Landguard Point has grown 
out 1,500 feet, thereby blocking up the chief entrance into the harbour ; 
so that where in the year 1804 was a channel seven fathoms deep at 
low water, is now a shingle beach as many feet above high water 
mark. 
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Section of Landguard Point shewing its extension since 1804. 


sé The usual channel 7 fathoms deep in 1804 
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This mischief has been accelerated by carrying away the cement 
stone from the foot of Felixtow Cliff, about two and a half miles 
to the north-eastward, where it formed a rocky projecting ledge which 
served as a breakwater, for the whole of this shore, from the force of 
the sea in north-easterly gales. But'since this stone has been removed (to 
an extent of 200,000 tons I am told,) a large slice from Felixtow Cliff 
has gone into the sea, two Mortella towers and a small battery, only 
built in 1508, have been swept away, and the beach at Landguard 
Point has grown out as above stated to the extent of 500 yards, in 
consequence of which the two lighthouses, erected but a few years since 
al a great expense, are no longer a safe leading mark into the harbour ; 
on the contrary, they have already caused serious damage to several 
vessels by running them ashore. 

These are great and increasing evils, and demand immediate atten- 
tion, if the port of Harwich is to be preserved. 

It is the province of an engineer to point out the proper remedy to 
take, but the more obvious measure would seem to be to put an imme- 
diate stop to the daily practice of carrying away cement stone from the 
foot of the cliffs, and to replace by an inexpensive breakwater of rough 
stone run out about 800 yards, the natural barrier which has been car- 
ried away from the foot of Beacon cliff, whereby the ebb stream will be 
again directed against Landguard Point, so as to prevent its extension, 
and the shelter to the outer part of the harbour in northerly and south- 
erly gales will be restored. 
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Of the large quantity of cement stone that has been carried away 
from under Beacon Cliff, I am informed that 200,000 tons have been 
taken by the Board of Ordnance, and applied to Government uses.* 

Mr. James Walker has strongly recommended a pile jetty along the 
northern face of the town, in which I fully agree; but the interests of 
Navigation require that some care should be bestowed in preserving and 
improving the present channel into the harbour. Since the deep water 
entrance by Landguard Point is lost (certainly for some time to come,) the 
actual channels should be dredged so as to command a depth of fifteen 
feet at low water, or twenty-seven feet at high water springs; this would 
be attended with little expense, as the dredgers now on the spot would 
gladly undertake the work, for a bounty of Is. a ton on all the cement 
stone taken away from the different shoals in the harbour, and there 
would be no difficulty in pointing where and how this might be done 
to the greatest advantage. 

A small red harbour light would also be required to be placed about 
twenty-five yards to the southward of the present low light, to obviate 
the mischief now of daily occurrence, in consequence of the two lights 
in one being no longer a safe leading mark to clear Landgnard Point. 
The harbour buoys might also be much more advantageously placed 
than at present,t and two or three small beacons would be required; 
but the greatest improvement to the navigation of this part of the coast 
would be a small floating light near the entrance of the harbour, and a 
fixed light at the tower of Walton-on-the-Naze. 

The above recommendations are suggested not only by the increasing 
trade of the ports of Ipswich and Maningtree, of which Harwich is the 
outlet, and by the extent of the Government property in the town, but 
more especially by the present value of this harbour as affording shelter 
to the vast body of shipping that daily pass along the East Coast of 
England in winter as well as summer, and the facility with which 
assistance is rendered from this port to vessels wrecked on the Shipwash 
to the north-east, and the West rocks and Gunfleet Sand to the south- 
east, perhaps the most dangerous sands in these seas. It is well to bear 
in mind what this port was during the last war, and what it must again 
become for another North Sea Fleet. It was from Harwich that the 
Hollesley Bay fleet was always watered by transports; it was here that 
all vessels, from a frigate downwards in case of need came for a partial 
refit at the Naval yard still in existence; here not Jess than sixty ships 
of war have been built, fifteen of which were two-deckers, while the 
tonnage of the vessels employed in the North Sea Fishery belonging to 
Harwich, a few years since, was estimated at 3000 tons, employing 
500 hardy seamen. | 

These considerations alone would more than justify any small outlay 
to preserve this port from further damage, but in addition it should be 
remembered that this may shortly become the packet station for all 
our mail communications with northern and central Europe, that as 


® The Ordnance have had a cement mill at Harwich, since the year 1818, let the 
greater part of the time for £500 a year, and now at £300 a year, 
+ These alterations have since been made by the Trinity Board.—Ep, N.M. 
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soon as the railroad, already open to Colchester, is completed to Har- 
wich, letters dispatched from the General post office might be delivered 
in three hours direct on board the Mail Steam Packet lying waiting 
alongside the pier,—that passengers could walk on board, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour, be clear out at sea, in all weathers and at 
all times of tide, and sixty miles ahead, even in fine weather, of those 
mailed at the same time in London, which would probably make the 
difference of a whole tide in arriving off Ostend or the Brielle, or other 
bar harbours, while in north-easterly gales and fogs steamers would often 
make their passage before those starting from London could get clear of 
the shoals and currents of the deep gulf which forms the estuary of the 
Thames; in proof of which twenty-eight steamers, carrying mails, in 
spite of strict orders to the contrary, have been compelled to put into 
this port for fuel, or to land their mails, after contending for upwards 
of twenty-four hours, against strong head winds, which prevented their 
naking their voyage. 

Under these points of view then, but chiefly as the Packet Station 
for all northern and central Europe, (thereby avoiding the less expedi- 
tious and less secure transit through France,) the preservation of this 
port appears to be of national importance. 

JoHN WASHINGTON, 
Woolwich, January 19th, 1843. Captain H.M.S. Shearwater. 
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SaTurpAyY, Ist of October, 1836.—This is our fortieth day from Eng- 
Jand, the eve of our sixth Sunday at sea; we have not anchored or 
touched at any port since our departure, and being now fairly becalmed 
in deep water off the west coast of Mitylene we cannot, near as they 
are, expect to make the Peak of Tenedos and the Troad till to-morrow 
or Monday. During the last six-and-thirty hours the light and way- 
ward breeze has stood a short time at east; then veered again and 
again, sluggishly and most irregularly, to nearly every point between 
N.E. and N.W.; and now to crown its pranks bas it cavalierly and com- 
pletely slept and died away ; ‘‘ gone to the tomb of all the Capulets” ; 
left us most ungenerously in the lurch; and this after blowing but 
faintly and lazily in fits and starts, both yesterday and on Thursday 
night, and from none save unacceptable quarters, either in mere wantoness 
and waggery, or purposely, knowing us to be Franks and Giaours, 
to impede for a few days, our approach to the Dardanelles and “ City 
of the Sultan.” The venerable “ King of Storms” in permitting this 
heartless desertion of his subject zephyrs seems rather carelessly to have 
forgotten that they have not overburdened us with recent favours ; that 
for instance, almost the whole of last week, commencing on the twenty- 
third of September was spent, through their opposing blasts and puffs 
and squalls, not as we desired in ‘“‘ running” through the “ Arches,” but 


